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Is nothing more than a fresh and youthful portrait of
the well-known beauty Mrs. Mark Currie, But more
impressive is the Beaumont Family (No. 3400),
which, in spite of its formal arrangement and incoherent
colouring, is a masterpiece of convincing draughtsman-
ship and felicitous play of light. The figures of the two
young men on the left could not be more crisply nor
more directly drawn and their technical perfection
seems to make them instinct with life,

Romney*s heyday of success was not a long one and
his strenuous programme of work overcame his strength.
He spent his last years in semi-retirement, as a hope-
less invalid, and he died at the age of sixty-eight after
many months of illness.

Even though portraiture may be the keynote of Eng-
lish eighteenth-century painting,, the dement of land*
scape, though unpopular, was not extinct. But this
form of painting was so unprofitable from the mer-
cenary point of view that few artists could afford to
indulge in it. Gainsborough, indeed, could only paint
the countryside for pleasure not for profit, and even
the now assured father of English landscape painting,
RICHARD WILSON (1714^-1782), was unable to make
a living by his art. Patrons for landscape were almost
non-existent in the eighteenth century and Wilson lived
a&d died in conditions of extenuating poverty. The only
pounds he earned were those gained in portrait paint-
ing for which he showed an uninspired competence.

Part of Wilson's life was spent in Rome, and it was
there that he studied the works of Claude and
Poussin. It is indeed for his classical landscapes that
Wilson is most famous, and our Villa of Maecenas
(No. 108} is as romantic a view of Tivoli as it would be
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